




















OuT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


FREAKS OF FORTUNE; 


OR, 
HALF ROUND THE WORLD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER V. 
AN INDUCTIVE ARGUMENT. 


LD age VINCENT was appalled to find that 
he had tumbled Mr. Fairfield into the 
chasm; not that he was disturbed by any com- 
punctions of conscience, but because he wished 
to keep on the right side of the old man, from 
prudential motives. He was in doubt whether 
to exhibit himself to the injured man or not. 
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If he showed himself, he might be suspected 
of setting the trap into which the miser had 
fallen. 

The old man might be dead, and curiosity, 
if no stronger motive, induced him to inquire 
into his condition; but he took the precaution 
to reach the path by a roundabout way, and 
approach the chasm as though he had just 
come from his house. When he reached the 
abyss, he found Mr. Fairfield had risen, and 
was trying to climb up the rocks. He was 
groaning and taking on as though he had 
been badly hurt. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Squire Fairfield?” de- 
manded Dock. ‘“‘What you doing down there?” 

“O! O!” groaned the miser. 
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‘¢ Looking for your money in there?” 

*O! No. O! I fell in,” said the sufferer, 
in gasps. 

“Fell in! Why, how did that happen?” 
asked Dock, with well-feigned astonishment. 

“IT donno. O! that plank gin away, O, and 
let me down.” 

* Are you hurt?” 

***Most killed,” replied Mr. Fairfield, hold- 
ing his breath, and then exploding the words. 

Dock walked down the shelving bank above 
the water, and then entered the chasm. 

‘¢ Where are you hurt?” he asked. 

‘* My hips is both broke, and I’m jarred e’ena- 
most to pieces.” 

‘*T guess your hips aren’t broke; you couldn’t 
stand up if they were,” suggested Dock. 

*¢ Sunthin’s broke, I know.” 

*¢ Sit down on this rock, and let me see what 
is broke.” 

Mr. Fairfield complied, and Dock, who, as 
the master of a vessel, had had some expe- 
rience with sickness and injuries, carefully ex- 
amined the old man’s limbs. He was badly 
bruised in several places, on the legs and arms, 
but no bones appeared to be broken, so far as 
Dock’s surgical skill could discern. The jar 
of the fall had doubtless racked his frame 
severely ; but the miser was still a strong man, 


physically, and could bear a pretty hard rap. 
After resting a while, and rubbing his limbs, 
the sufferer was able, with the assistance of 


Dock, to walk home. He went to bed, and his 
wife bathed his limbs, and dressed the bruises 
on his legs and arms. 

‘¢ Shall I go for the doctor, Squire Fairfield?” 
asked Dock, when he had.assisted the patient 


into his bed. eer 


“The doctor? No; he charges a dollar a 
visit,” replied the old man, fearfully; for the 
idea of paying a physician’s bill filled him 
with horror. ‘* You say there ain’t no bones 
broken; so I don’t need no doctor.” 

*¢ He don’t need no doctor,” added Mrs. Fair- 
field. 

“IT don’t think you do myself. I’ve had 
worse cases than this aboard my vessel, and 
I got along without any doctors. You'll be all 
right in a week or two, Squire Fairfield.” 

** It’s jest my luck,” sighed the miser. ‘‘ Every- 
thing’s goin’ wrong with me. I shouldn’t be & 
grain surprised if the house burned down over 
my head afore I got out agin. I shan’t ketch 
no dog-fish to-day, that’s sartain. There’s ten 
dollars ‘out o’ my pocket, as sure’s you live!.” 

Dock was a rough comforter; but he spoke 
such words of consolation as the occasion re- 
quired and his vocabulary contained. 
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“ It’s jest my luck,” repeated the miser. 
“Every other man in town might have walked 
over that plank, and it wouldn’t gin away. I 
walked over that plank last night, and airly 
this morning. I see, when I stepped on to it, 
that somebody had been a movin’ on it; but 
I didn’t know the ’tother end was only jest 
ketched on to the rock.” 

“Who moved it?” asked Dock, rather dis- 
turbed by this suggestion of a suspicion. 

*¢T don’t know nothin’ about it; but some- 
body’s been a movin’ on it, or it wouldn’t a gin 
away under me, and let me down.” 

“But who could have moved the plank?” 
persisted Dock. 

“T donno; the eend I stepped on was kinder 
hauled up.” 

“You say the plank was all right in the 
morning when you went down?” 

“Sartin it was. I went over it, and fixed 
the dory, ready to go arter dog-fish arter break- 
fast.” 

“ Well, the question is, Who has been down 
to the P’int since you went?” 

“JT donno; but I believe somebody’s tryin’ 
to kill me — that’s what I believe.” 

*“O, nonsense! Who should want to kill 
you?” 

“I donno,” replied Mr. Fairfield, hastily, 
and in a tone which implied that he knew very 
well who intended to kill him, but he did not 
wish to name the person. ‘If I hadn’t been 
as tough as an old black-fish, it would have 
killed me, as sure as fate; that’s the whole 
truth on’t!” : 

‘‘ But who could have set such a trap?” per- 
sisted Dock. 

“You didn’t — did you?” added the old 
man, innocently. 

“‘Of course I didn't. You don’t think I’d 
do such a thing as that,” said Dock, laughing. 

“ My wife didn’t — did she?” 

‘¢ Massy sakes! What’s got into your head, 
Nathan?” interposed the old lady. ‘‘Good- 
ness knows I didn’t do no sech thing.” 

Mrs. Fairfield was a simple-minded woman, 
and she did not comprehend that her disabled 
lord was only reasoning by an interrogatory 
and inductive method. 

“¢ Certainly Mrs. Fairfield didn’t meddle with 
the plank,” added Dock. 

“ °*Twan’t: Mr. Watson — was it? nor the 
Watson gal, nuther?” 

“ No,” answered Dock. 

‘“<Who was it, then — don’t you see?” 

Dock did not choose to see yet, though his 
mental visuals had perceived from the begin- 
ning what the old tan -was driving at; and 
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he was greatly rejoiced to have the suspicion 
turned away from himself. 

“ Who else goes down on to that P’int, almost 
every day of the week, ’cept Sunday?— and he 
don’t go then ’cause he’s go’n’ to jine the 
church,” continued the miser, excited by the 
topic he was discussing. 

“You don’t mean Levi—do you?” said 
Dock, opening his eyes as wide as the hawse- 
holes of a man-of-war. 

“IT see The Starry Flag a standin’ over to 
Mr. Watson’s new house when I was goin’ 
down to the P’int.” 

“Did you?” asked Dock, when the old man 
paused to note the effect of the climax of the 
inductive argument upon the listener. 

“J sartainly did. That proves that Levi 
went down to the P’int afore I did — don’t it?” 

‘* Well — yes; he went down there, of course,” 
added Dock, in rather deprecating tones. ‘‘ He 
couldn’t have got his boat if he hadn’t gone 
down there.” 

“Then of course Levi done it!” exclaimed 
the old man. “’Tain’t no use o’ beating round 
the bush no more. Levi done it, and he meant 
to kill me.” 

“?*Tain’t so!” protested Mrs. Fairfield, warm- 
ly. ‘* There ain’t no sense nor reason in sayin’ 
Levi done it. Levi wouldn’t do sech a thing.” 

‘He may jine all the churches in town, but 
I tell you he’s a bad boy, and he’s .go’n’ as 
straight to the gallows as a chicken goes to 
her dough. Don’t you know how he used 
me? how he fit me, and found fault with his 
victuals; and then got all the property took 
away from me, jest because I wouldn’t let him 
spend it all? Don’t tell me! I know what Levi 
Fairfield is better’n any other man.” 

‘* What on airth should the boy want to break 
your bones for, let alone killin’ on you?” de- 
manded Mrs. Fairfield. 

*O, well, Susan, you’re nothin’ but a woman; 
and we can’t expect women folks to see through 
everything — can we, Dock?” 

“Your wife has excellent judgment about 
things in general, Squire Fairfield,” replied 
Dock, smoothly. 

“There now! Tell me I don’t know!” re- 
torted the irate helpmate, somewhat appeased 
by the delicate compliment. ‘’Tain’t in rea- 
son that boy meant to do sech a thing.” 

Mr. Fairfield groaned, and changed his posi- 
tion in‘ the bed. His bones ached, and his 
bruises smarted; but the task of showing that 
Levi was wicked enough even to plan a delib- 
erate murder was too pleasing a one to be 
abandoned, though the twinges of pain that 
darted through the miser’s limbs indicated 
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rest both for body and mind. The sufferer 
rehearsed all the points bearing against his 
nephew in the heinous act under considera- 
tion, and he succeeded in satisfying himself 
and his visitor that the young man intended 
to shorten his uncle’s life. Mrs. Fairfield, 
grateful for the newspapers, which had given 
her a new joy in the desolate world, and for 
the chickens, turkeys, and roasting pieces, 
which afforded her an occasional respite from 
salt fish and fresh fish,— Mrs. Fairfield was 
obstinate, and refused to believe that Levi — 
who, by the way, had just added the “ Cape 
Ann Light” to his aunt’s sum total of earthly 
joys — was capable of doing a wicked act. 

‘Women folks don’t see through things,” 
said Mr. Fairfield, disgusted at his wife’s want 
of perception. “I’ve been thinkin’ o’ what you 
said last night,” he added, turning to Dock. 
‘““T never thought of sech a thing before; but, 
I vow, it’s just as you said.” 

“* Well, Squire Fairfield, I didn’t say that to 
set you against the boy; only to have you keep 
your eyes open,” replied Dock. 

‘‘When I fell into that hole, it opened my 
eyes so wide, I shan’t shet ’em agin very soon.” 

Mrs. Fairfield wanted to know “what on 
airth all this talk meant;” and the relations of 
Levi to his uncle’s post-mortem estate were ex- 
plained, so that ‘“‘ women folks” could under- 
stand them. She did not believe Levi cared 
for the property, what there was of it, and she 
was not yet willing to believe that he set the 
trap to destroy his uncle. 

**T believe it; and what's more, I know it,” 
persisted the miser. ‘‘ But I'll cheat him out 
of it; I'll make a will this very day! Ill 
give what little I have to Susan—I will, by 
gracious!” 

“It’s very proper for you to do so,” replied . 
Dock, mildly. 

“‘ Can’t you write a will, Dock?” 

“Me! No. I don’t know how. You must 
make it strong, or they’ll break it, you know. 
Better send for Squire Saunders, and have it 
done right.” 

“Squire Saunders! ” exclaimed the invalid. 
‘*What’ll he charge?” 

“QO, five dollars, perhaps.” 

‘Five dollars! What, jest for writin’ a little 
or sunthin?” 

‘Perhaps he won’t charge you more than 
three.” 

“TI shan’t give no three dollars, nuther. -I 
can’t afford it. I’m e’enamost stripped of every- 
thing now.” 

The will was not made, and Dock left the 
house, promising to call again in the afternoon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE STARRY FLAG. 


EVI FAIRFIELD, in happy ignorance of 
the misfortune which had befallen his 
uncle, headed The Starry Flag towards the 
mansion of Mr. Watson. This was to be a 
great day with him, and he was filled with 
hope and exultation. 

The Starry Flag was a capital boat, but Levi 
had long been beset by an ambition to sail 
something larger. This desire was about to 
be realized, for Mr. Watson, always a lover of 
the sea, had contracted for a yacht of eighty 
tons, at the establishment of a celebrated 
builder in the city. She was to be ready by 
the 1st of June, but she was not completely 
stored and furnished till the roth. 

Mr. Watson had remained in the city over 
night, and was to sail in the yacht for his sum- 
mer home the next morning — on the day that 
Levi missed falling into the chasm. As the 
wind was fair, and tolerably fresh, the young 
skipper thought she would arrive by noon, 
and he was to take the ladies round as far as 
Eastern Point, to give her a welcome to the 
waters of the Cape. 

Levi was to be the commander of the yacht, 
and he was every way qualified for the posi- 
tion. He had studied navigation, could take 
an observation, and do all the problems re- 
quired of a thorough sailing-master. On the 
deck of a vessel he was in his element, and 
there was not a point in navigation or seaman- 
ship with which he was not familiar. He could 
not only hand, reef, and steer, but he ‘could 
knot and splice, parcel and serve, as neatly and 
as skilfully as a veteran man-of-war’s man. 
He was interested in such matters, and had 
spent hours and hours in making short and 
long splices, eye splices, Turk’s heads, and 
other parts of rigging, until he was an adept 
in the art. 

Bessie had been the prime mover in this en- 
terprise. She insisted upon having a craft in 
which the whole family could go off for a 
month, and be almost as comfortable as in 
their own home. She prevailed in this, as 
she did in nearly everything which involved 
only the will of her father to gratify her. 

Bessie and Mrs. McGilvery were handed into 
the boat at the pier behind the house, and The 
Starry Flag was soon dancing over the long 
waves that roll into Sandy Bay from the broad 
ocean. All the party were excited; for to see 
a splendid, new yacht, in which they hoped to 
have many good times, was enough to kindle 





a glowing enthusiasm in such lovers of the art 
of boating. 

You don’t know her name yet — do you, 
Levi?” said Bessie, in a kind of taunting tone. 

“I do not, but I shall soon find out, if this 
breeze holds,” replied the skipper, who had 
been wilfully kept in ignorance on this impor- 
tant matter. 

** Wouldn’t you like to know?” added Bessie, 
teasing him. 

““Of course I would; but I am willing to 
wait a few hours longer.” 

‘“‘ Why don’t you manifest a little impatience 
about it?” pouted she. 

“Tt wouldn’t do any good; besides, I ama 
Yankee, and I think I can guess what her 
name is. Indeed, I feel almost sure I know it.” 

‘¢ What do you think it is?” 

*“‘That’s telling,” laughed Levi. 

“But won’t you tell me?” said Bessie, as- 
suming an imploring look. 

“ T think I will pay you off by keeping still.” 

** Do tell me what you think it is. I shall 
not like it if you don’t.” 

Levi would have dived down among the 
fishes if such had been her will, and he was 
compelled to answer, — é 

** Of course there is only one name for her, 
and vour father must have chosen that.” 

‘Perhaps not. But why don’t you say what 
you think the name is?” 

“¢ Will you tell me if I guess right?” 

“T will if you guess right the first time.” 

‘Very well; here goes, then! Her name is 
the Bessie Watson, to be sure. There is no 
other name fit for her.” 

‘*No! How absurd you are, Levi Fairfield!” 
replied Bessie, blushing up to the eyes. 

**No? Why, that ought to be her name, if it 
isn’t. It’s the Bessie, the Bessie Watson, or 
something of that kind. I know it is. Of 
course your father wouldn’t think of calling 
her by any other name.” 

“Tt isn’t anything of the kind, Levi. Iam 
willing to confess that father wanted to name 
her after me, but I wouldn’t let him. I wanted 
another name.” 

“I’m sorry you did, for I wanted that name; 
and I shall not enjoy her half so much as I 
should if she had been called after you,” re- 
plied Levi, not at all in the tones of gallantry, 
but in those of simple truth and sincerity. 

“It is very kind of you to say so, and to 
think so, Levi, but I believe she has received 
a better name,” added Bessie, not unmoved by 
the devotion of the gallant skipper. 

“There isn’t any better name. I am really 
disappointed.” 
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‘You will not be when you read her name.” 

‘But what is the name?” asked Levi, se- 
riously. 

‘‘ The — why, I almost told you! ” laughed 
Bessie- 

‘TI hope it is not a hard name, for sailors 
make such a fuss about jaw-breaking words. 
An old coaster meant to name his vessel the 
Amphitrite, but he gave the name of Anthra- 
cite to the painter, and it was duly lettered 
upon the stern. However, it answered just as 
well, as the craft went into the coal trade.” 

‘It isn’t a long name, nor a hard one, and I 
know it will suit you.” 

‘“‘ Well, Bessie, if it suits you, it will suit me,” 
added Levi; ‘‘ though I did hope she would be 
called the Bessie.” 

The Starry Flag sped on her way, and before 
noon was off Eastern Point. There were sev- 
eral coasters approaching, but Levi could not 
make out the yacht till he examined every craft 
with the spy-glass. 

‘‘T see her! ” exclaimed he, as he headed his 
boat so as to intercept her. 

“Is she handsome?” asked Bessie. 

‘“*T can’t make her ovt very well at this dis- 
tance; but we shall be up with her in half an 
hour or so.” 

Bessie looked through the glass, and so did 


Mrs. McGilvery, but they did not obtain much 


satisfaction. The yacht was making her ten 
knots, and in the time Levi had named they 
were within hailing distance of her. 

“She is a beauty, and no mistake!” ex- 
claimed the skipper, warmly. ‘She is pretty 
enough to be called the Bessie Watson.” 

“You mustn’t say such things, Levi. They 
are not pretty,” said Bessie, very seriously. 

“The yacht is pretty enough, and so is the 
one she ought to have been named after,” per- 
sisted the gallant skipper. 

“There itis again! You are real naughty, 
Levi,” pouted she; and probably, like all pretty 
girls, she had a distaste for compliments. 

“Yacht ahoy!” shouted Levi. 

But Mr. Watson had already recognized The 
Starry Flag, and the yacht was thrown up into 
the wind. Levi hauled in his sheet, and sailed 
in a graceful curve around the stern of the ves- 
sel, intent upon reading the secret which had 
been so persistently kept from him. 

“Now you will know!” exclaimed Bessie, 
gazing anxiously into his face to observe the 
effect of the discovery upon him. 

“‘ Dogfish and dunderfunk ! ” ejaculated Levi, 
as he read the name, “‘ Tue Starry Frac!” 

‘““There now, Mr. Skipper! Isn’t that the 
name of all names for her?” 





“The Starry Flag!” repeated Levi, as he 
gazed at the golden letters on the stern of the 
yacht. 

‘Why don’t you say something, you absurd 
skipper? I’m dying to know what you think 
of it, and you don’t say a word.” 

‘** T like it first-rate; but if I had read ‘ Bessie’ 
there, I should have liked it better, much as I 
like it now.” Z 

‘“*T couldn’t have her named after me! How 
ridiculous! I’m sorry you don’t like the name.” 

‘‘ But I do like it, Bessie ; though you couldn’t 
expect me to like any other name as well as 
yours.” 

‘* Why, how absurd you are!” replied Bessie, 
as Levi ran the boat up to the yacht. 

The gangway had been rigged so that the 
passage from one craft to the other was an 
easy matter, even for ladies. Mr. Watson as- 
sisted them on board. One of the hands, who 
knew the coast, was deputed to take charge of 
The Starry Flag, and Levi went on board of 
the beautiful vessel he was tocommand. 

** Well, Levi, what do you think of her?” 
asked Mr. Watson, after they had walked 
aroun the «deck, und inspected the cabin and 
cook-room of the yacht. 

“She is magnificent, sir!” replied Levi. 
‘* She is, without exception, the finest yacht I 
ever saw, and I have examined a great many.” 

‘‘T am glad she suits you. How do you like 
the name?” 

‘‘Very much, sir, though if it had been the 
Bessie, I should have liked it better.” 

‘*T intended to give her that name, but Bessie 
was contrary, and insisted that she should be 
called The Starry Flag, in grateful remem- 
brance of her trip from the Penobscot. I> 
really appreciate her motives, and both of us 
desired to perpetuate the name of your boat 
by giving it to the finest yacht that could be 
built.” 

‘* Since it pleases both you and her, I ought 
to be satisfied with it— and Iam. We have 
two Starry Flags now, and we may get them 
mixed.” 

‘“*The name of your boat shall henceforth be 
The Starry Flag, Jr.,” laughed Mr. Watson. ° 
‘When we say The Starry Flag, we mean the : 
yacht, and when we say The Starry Flag, Jr., 
we mean your boat.” 

The Starry Flag, then, cut her way through 
the long billows: at a rate which was highly - 
gratifying to the embryo captain, who, prompt > 
to his ‘instincts, had taken the helm, when he 
had examined her. He declared that she steered. 
splendidly, and he was sure she would prove - 
to be a:good ‘sea-boat. In a short time, she ’ 
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came to anchor off Mike’s Point. The steward 
had prepared a lunch for the party, and they 
sat down at the table, as soon as the yacht 
swung round to her cable. 

‘* Now, Levi, you must get a crew for your 
vessel. These men, with the exception of the 
cook and steward, will return to Boston this 
afternoon,” said Mr. Watson. 

** Are the crew to leave her?” 

“‘T only engaged them to bring her down, 
for I thought you would prefer to select your 
own hands.” 

‘“‘T should,” replied Levi, thinking what 
young men he could procure. 

** We shall be ready to start on our cruise to 
the eastward in three or four days,” added Mr. 
Watson. 

‘«T will be ready, sir.” 

By the time the lunch was disposed of, The 
Starry Flag, Jr. had arrived, and Levi landed 
the party. He was anxious to engage his 
crew, and he ran the boat over to her moor- 
ings. On the rocks he found Dock Vincent, 
who had been observing the yacht. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE PRINCESS ROSETTE. 
A FAIRY STORY. 


Translated from the French by Pavut Cospen, the author of 
“ Bessie Lovell,” &c. 


Ill. — Tue Famiry Covuncit. 


HILE Rosette’s mind was filled with 

kind, pleasant thoughts, the king and 
queen and princesses, indignant and excited, 
were having an earnest consultation in the 
queen’s room. 

‘“*Tt was dreadful,” said Orangine, “ to bring 
that odious Rosette here, to shine out in her 
dazzling ornaments, and attract the attention 
and win the admiration of all the kings and 
princes. They are great ninnies to be so over- 
come by her charms, but it is mortifying to us 
to see her influence over them. O, why did 
you send for her, father? Did you do it to 
humble us?” 

“‘T assure you, my daughters,” replied the 
king, ‘“‘that I had no such motive. I did it 
because the fairy Powerful ordered me to do 
it. Besides, I did not know that she was so 
beautiful, and that — ” 

** * So beautiful!’” interrupted Favarola; ‘I 
should like to know where her beauty is! She 
is coarse and homely. It is her magnificent 
dress and ornaments that attract all the atten- 
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tion, not herself. And it was to us, not t6 her, 
that you should have given the most beautiful 
clothes and jewels.” 

** And where could I have bought such clothes 
and such jewels as Rosette wears? I know of 
none anywhere that can compare with them. 
They were all given to her by her godmother, 
the fairy Powerful.” 

“And why did you choose a fairy to be her 
godmother, and give us only queens for god- 
mothers?” asked Orangine. 

‘Your father did not choose the fairy,” said 
the queen. ‘The fairy came herself, without 


| being called, and signified her intention to be 


your sister’s godmother.” 

“* We can accomplish nothing by disputing,” 
interrupted the king. ‘*‘ The question now is, 
how we shall get rid of Rosette, and prevent 
her meeting the young prince again.” 

‘Nothing could be more easy,” replied the 
queen. ‘To-morrow I will take away her ele- 
gant clothes and jewels, and send her back to 
the farm, there to stay forever.” 

The queen had no sooner said this, than the 
fairy Powerful appeared, and with indignation 
and revenge in her face, said, in a voice of 
thunder, “If you touch Rosette, if you do not 
keep her here, and allow her to be present 
continually in your gathering of kings and 
princes, I will make you feel the effect of my 
wrath. You, unworthy king, and you, heart- 
less queen, shall be changed into toads; and 
you, detestable sisters, shall be turned into 
vipers.” 

The fairy vanished, leaving the king and 
queen and princesses terrified and speechless. 
Without saying another word, although their 
hearts were full of rage, they separated for the 
night, but they found no rest. While Rosette 
slept peacefully, they tossed upon their beds; 
and when she waked, in the morning, with 
quiet, happy thoughts, they waked more in- 
dignant and furious than they were the night 
before, for there were black and blue spots 
around their eyes, and their features had be- 
come pinched and sharpened during the night 
by their spitefulness and wickedness. Powder 
and paint were at once applied, but failed to 
hide their deformities, and they saw no remedy 
for their grief. 


IV. — Rosette’s Seconp Day IN THE 
PALACE. 


WAITING-WOMAN came into Rosette’s 
room in the morning to assist her in 
dressing; but she declined all assistance, for 
she was unwilling the servant should see the 
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change that would no doubt, she thought, be 
wrought in her dress by the fairy. 

‘*T am much obliged to you,” said she to the 
servant, ‘ but it is my habit to dress myself.” 

As soon as the woman left the room, Rosette 
began to make her toilet. When she had ar- 
ranged her hair, she turned to go to the ebony 
box to get the superb carbuncle she wore the 
night before; but, to her surprise, the box had 
disappeared, and in its place was the wooden 
box, and on this wooden box was a piece of 
white paper. Rosette took it up and read, — 

“Your fine clothes and beautiful ornaments 
are all at home, my child, and you must now 
dress yourself in the plain garments you wore 
to the palace.” 

Rosette did not hesitate. Feeling confident 
that her godmother would come to her help, 
she once more put the chicken’s wing in her 
hair, and put on the same coarse dress, and 
stockings, and shoes, and also the necklace of 
dried beans. Her toilet being completed, she 
turned to look into the glass, and was almost 
petrified with astonishment when she saw that 
a much greater change than that of the day 
before had been wrought in her dress. A 
beautiful sky-blue riding-habit had taken the 
place of the plain calico, and the buttons on 
it were large pearls. Her shoes and stockings, 
too, were glistening with pearls, while on her 
head was a blue velvet hat, with a plume, fas- 
tened by a large pearl, and floating down to 
her waist. It was of the most dazzling white- 
ness, and formed a striking contrast with the 
blue velvet cap and habit. She looked again 
in the glass, and saw a rich pearl necklace 
around her neck, and pearl bracelets on her 
wrists ; and just as she was leaving the room 
to follow the page who had come for her, she 
heard a voice, and it said, — 

** Rosette, do not ride any other horse than 
the one that Prince Charming selects and 
brings to you with his own hands.” 

She looked around, but no one was to be 
seen, and she was at once convinced that it 
was the fairy who had spoken to her; and she 
said, in a low voice, — 

“Thank you, my dear godmother, thank 
you.” 

Then she followed the page, as she did the 
night before, and he led the way down into 
the large drawing-room; and there she made a 
still deeper impression, if possible, than she 
did the previous evening. Her gentle, pleas- 
ant manners, her exquisite face, her elegant 
form and magnificent dress, fastened all eyes 
upon her, and won all hearts. 

Prince Charming made his way up to her 





immediately, and, offering her his arm, led 
her to the king and queen. They received her 
with the same coldness as at first; and her two 
sisters boiled over with wrath when they saw 
her new and still more elegant attire. 

Rosette was evidently annoyed, and the 
prince, wishing to relieve her embarrassment, 
turned to her, and asked permission to be her 
escort to the hunting-party in the woods. 

“*T shall be most happy to go with you, 
Prince Charming,” answered Rosette, frankly ; 
for she was unused to hiding her real feelings. 

‘*T feel as if I had known you a long time,” 
he added; “indeed, I feel a true, brotherly 
affection for you, and I trust you will allow me 
to be your attendant and defender while you 
remain at the palace.” 

**T shall consider it a great honor, as well as 
pleasure, to have the society of a prince so 
worthy of the name he bears,” replied Rosette. 

Prince Charming was delighted with this 
simple, sincere response, and remained con- 
stantly by the side of Rosette, in spite of the 
efforts of her sisters to attract his attention. 

After breakfast, the hunting-party gathered 
in the court, and a page brought a fine black 
horse to Rosette; but he was a very spirited, 
fiery animal, that even two horsemen could 
with difficulty hold, and he seemed vicious and 
unmanageable. 

**You must not attempt to ride that horse, 
my fair princess,” said Prince Charming; ‘“ it 
will cost you your life. Bring another,” he 
added, turning to the page. 

‘The king and queen have expressly ordered 
that she shall ride no other than this,” replied 
the page. 

** Be so kind as to wait a moment, and I will 
bring you another, my princess,” said Prince 
Charming, ‘“‘one worthy of you. Please do 
not ride this one.” 

“*T will wait for you,” answered Rosette, with 
a gracious smile, as the prince hurried away. 

In a few minutes he returned, leading a mag- 
nificent horse, as white as the driven snow; 
and the saddle was blue velvet, embroidered 
with pearls, and the bridle was gold and pearls. 
And he was such a gentle creature that he 
knelt to let Rosette take her seat in the saddle, 
and did not rise till she was ready. 

The king and queen, and their haughty, en- 
vious daughters had witnessed the whole scene, 
and were pale with anger; but they did not 
dare to interfere, for they were afraid of the 
fairy Powerful. 

Every lady had her escort; and when the 
king gave the signal for the hunting-party to 
start, Prince Charming rode up to Rosette’s 
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side on a fine bay horse, and he and his horse, 
and. his attentions to the stranger princess, at- 
tracted the attention of all the guests. Oran- 
gine and Favarola saw and felt it all; and 
when they found themselves obliged to accept 
as escorts two little, inferior princes, who were 
neither fine-looking nor agreeable, they were 
actually tormented, and at once decided to be 
as disagreeable as possible. Their purpose was 
certainly carried out, for the princes vowed they 
would never marry such princesses as they were. 

Prince Charming and Rosette were more and 
more delighted with each other, and the prince 
proposed that they should not join the party, 
but remain by themselves in the woods. Ro- 
sette was not slow to yield to his proposal, and 
they strolled through the shady walks alone, 
telling their early history, and becoming better 
and better acquainted with each other. 

After they had been together some time, the 
prince asked, ‘‘ How is it that your father has 
lavished upon you the richest and rarest jewels, 
when he has so long been willing to live with- 
out you? Such ornaments as yours are worthy 
of a fairy, and yet he has bestowed them upon 
the least loved of his daughters.” 

**It is to my godmother, the fairy Fowerful, 
that I owe my precious jewels,” answered Ro- 
sette; and then she told the prince that she 


had been brought up on a farm, but that she 
had been continually under the protection of 
the fairy, and that it was to this kind fairy she 
owed all she knew and all she was worth. 
Prince Charming listened to her with lively 


interest and tender compassion. And then he 
told her that he was left an orphan at the age 
of seven years; that the fairy Prudent directed 
his education, and that it was she who had 
sent him to the palace, telling him that he 
would find there a perfect being for a wife. 

‘*T believe,” he added, “‘ that I see in you that 
perfect being the fairy described to me; and 
now will you unite your fortunes with mine, 
and let your life flow on with mine? If you 
consent, I will see your parents and ask of 
them your hand.” 

‘*Tt would be necessary first to obtain the 
consent of my godmother,” replied Rosette; 
and she continued, with great simplicity and 
frankness, ‘‘I can assure you, however, that I 
should be delighted to spend the rest of my 
days with you, for your kindness has won my 
heart.” 

So happy were Rosette and Prince Charm- 
ing in each other, that the morning passed 
rapidly away, and it was soon time to return 
to the palace and prepare for dinner. 

When they reached the palace, Rosette again 
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went up to her plain little attic room, and as 
she opened the door, she saw a magnificent 
rosewood box, and it was empty and wide 
open. What was stranger still, as she laid 
aside her beautiful garments and jewels, they 
were taken by invisible hands and laid in the 
box, and then the box was closed. Pretty soon 
she began to dress for dinner ; and she arranged 
her hair and put on her dress and ornaments 
with great care, and then went to look in the 
glass. And O, what a change! she hardly 
knew herself. Her dress had been changed to 
a lovely, airy material, that had the appearance 
of butterflies’ wings, it was so fine, and light, 
and brilliant, and it was thickly studded with 
diamonds that shone like the stars. The skirt 
and waist were fringed with the most dazzling 
diamonds, and her whole head was bright with 
them. Diamonds! diamonds everywhere ! —on 
her clothes, on her head, on her neck, on her 
wrists, on her fingers! It seemed as if all the 
good fairies had united to do her honor. 

When she was ready, the page again ap- 
peared, and led the way down into the draw- 
ing-room. Prince Charming met her at the 
door, as before, and offering her his arm, led 
her into the presence of the king and queen. 
And this time she was treated not only coldly, 
but with the greatest rudeness. They and their 
jealous daughters cast the most furious glances 
at her; and Prince Charming saw it all, and 
felt a new sympathy for Rosette. Again he 
remained by her side, witnessing not only the 
scorn of her parents and sisters, but the admi- 
ration she inspired among kings and princes. 
Admiration, however, could not make her 
cheerful. She saw herself the object of the 
hatred of her family, and was very sad. 

Prince Charming perceived it, and said to 
her, — 

‘All my subjects would love you, and_I, 
more than all, would delight in you. Why 
may I not, therefore, at once ask your parents 
for your hand?” 

*¢ To-morrow I will consult my godmother,” 
replied Rosette, ‘‘and then I shall know what 
to say to you.” 

Prince Charming seemed to be satisfied, for 
he said no more, but watched, with silent 
admiration, the beautiful girl he was so sure 
would soon become his wife. 

Orangine and Favarola were again present, 
their hearts still full of envy and wrath. In- 
deed, so unrestrained had been their evil pas- 
sions, that their features had become distorted 
and their faces entirely changed. No one pitied 
them, for all saw what had wrought the change. 
Rosette alone felt compassion; and so pained 
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was she by the feelings she had inspired in her 
sisters, and the unhappiness she had caused 
them, that she stole out of the palace and 
sought refuge in the garden from the admira- 
tion and flattery that were poured upon her, 
and which so disturbed her sisters. 

Fhe prince missed her at once, and soon fol- 
lowed her; and as they sat in the arbors of 
the garden, and strolled along the walks, they 
talked of what would be if the kind godmother, 
the fairy Powerful, should favor the marriage. 

That night, when Rosette had taken off her 
beautiful jewels and rich garments, and lain 
down to rest, she began, in a timid voice, to 
question the fairy. 

‘* My dear, good godmother,” she said, “‘ what 
answer shall I give the prince to-morrow? 
Whatever you tell me to say, I will say.” 

‘“« Say yes,” answered the fairy, in the sweet- 
est tones; “for I have already planned and 
arranged the marriage. It was to introduce 
you to the young and noble prince that I com- 
pelled your father to invite you to the palace, 
and nothing could please me more than to see 
you united.” 

Rosette thanked the kind fairy, and, in a few 
minutes, was quietly asleep and dreaming about 
the bright future. 


(T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


III. — Orr For Goon. 


“ H, yes,” said I, ‘‘I must attend to that, 

Master Fred. It would never do to have 
you hugged to death by a bear, merely for want 
of such a trifling thing as a knife to rip him up 
with.” 

And with this I produced a strong leather 
belt, with a knife sticking in it, together with 
a handsome little pistol, just suited to Fred’s 
hand, all of which I had purchased in the 
morning, before I took Fred out with me. 

Fred’s eyes sparkled with enthusiasm at sight 
of these murderous weapons; but imagine his 
delight when I placed in his hands the neatest 
little breech-loading rifle that it ever fell to the 
lot of a boy to possess. He turned it over and 
over in his hands, and his face was as red as 
fire with blushes of joy. After a little he stood 
it quietly against the wall, and ran up and 
threw his arms about my neck before I could 
dodge him, and gave me such a squeeze that it 
nearly took my breath away. 
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OQ, you jolly good uncle!” he cried; ** how 
ever can I pay you back for being so generous 
to me?” ‘ 

“ Hullo!” cried I; ‘‘ where is my belt-knife, 
that I may rip up this two-legged little bear 
that is trying to hug me to death?” 

With that, Fred let me go, half laughing, 
half crying for joy as he was, and returned to 
his rifle, to pick it up, and examine it from but 
to muzzle, and from muzzle back to but again, 
as if he never could get enough of it.’ 

It was early to bed with Master Fred on Sun- 
day night, and early to rise again on the mem- 
orable Monday morning which was to see us 
off for Chicago. Not so early, though, but 
that Gum was up before daybreak, and in a 
great flutter for fear the train would leave 
without us. 

Gum would have preferred greatly to walk to 
Chicago; but as it would take him a month or 
two at the least to do that, and as we could go 
by rail in two or three days, he resolved to 
conquer his dread of railroads as much as pos- 
sible, and trust to Providence to get to the 
journey’s end in safety. 

We had an early breakfast, and then rattled 
away to the railroad depot in a hack, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrison and the two girls following in 
the family carriage. 

I can’t say that Master Fred did not shed 
any tears when the moment for parting came, 
and the fond good-bys were said. To tell the 
truth, we all — grown-ups as well as little folks 
— had to cry a little; and as for Gum, he wept 
as if his heart would break. Gum did not feel 
any deep grief at parting from “ the folks,” of 
course, for he had not known them four days; 
but the good old negro was as sympathetic with 
tears as he was with laughter, and he just cried 
because the rest of us cried — though it must 
be said he cried hard enough for a whole regi- 
ment of white people. 

The train rolled away, Fred and I occupying 
one seat, and Gum sitting opposite, and riding 
backward. 

“‘T’s sartin sure dis yere railroad will bust up 
now,” moaned Gum, “and den we'll all go to 
de bottom, bress de stars!” 

Of course Fred had to laugh at this, and the 
consequence was, that his eyes were soon dried, 
and he was very quickly as merry as ever, and 
looking forward eagerly to his coming adven- 
tures. 

The cars were full of people, and this fact 
provoked a question from Fred, who had never 
been much in the habit of railroad riding. 

‘* Are all those people going out on the prai- 
ries, uncle Will?” 
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‘“‘ Probably not,” said I. ‘Perhaps none of 
them are going into that part of the West 
where we are going. Some are only going 
short distances, of course—to Worcester, to 
Springfield, and so on: but no doubt there are 
several who are going out West. But you, 
who are such a smart boy in your geography, 
need not to be told that there are in the West 
many large cities; and it is to the cities of the 
West that most of the travellers thither go.” 

We passed through Worcester and Spring- 
field; through Albany, and Utica, and Roches- 
ter, and Niagara; over the Suspension Bridge 
into Canada; through Canada to Detroit, and 
then rattled onward all day over the western 
country, crossing many a prairie on the way, 
reaching the great city of Chicago about nine 
o’clock in the evening. 

‘We are now in the Garden City of the 
West,” said I, as we rode to our hotel in an 
omnibus, “‘and are just fairly started on our 
way to the scene of our adventures.” 

4*Jist started!” groaned Gum. ‘‘ Why, marsa, 
I tought we wuz dar!” 

** Only fairly started now,” said I — “‘ a thou- 
sand miles or so from New York; that’s all.” 

*‘ And more railroad, marsa?” 

* Yes, a little more railroad, Gum — about 
five hundred miles more; or half as much as 
we have already had, and then for the free 
prairies, with our horses under us, and noth- 
ing over us but the clear vault of heaven.” 

I found the friends who formed our party 
already waiting for me in Chicago, and anx- 
ious to be off. 

We staid but one day in the Garden City, 
and then took the train for St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, at which point the traveller leaves rail- 
roads behind him, and begins his long journey 
across the open prairies. 

The close of Thursday found us rattling 
through Prairie City; but we saw no wild life 
there; and late the next day we reached St. 
Joseph, where old Gum offered up a prayer of 
thanksgiving for deliverance from railroads 
and their perils, and prepared, with the most 
cheerful alacrity, to encounter Indians and 
wild beasts, out on the prairies. 

For two days we were occupied in procuring 
such articles as were necessary to the comple- 
tion of our general outfit, with horses for such 
of us as rode in the saddle, including a shaggy 
little pony for Master Fred — a tough and en- 
during little animal, not remarkably handsome 
to look upon, but a “‘ ripsnorter fer gittin’ over 
the grass,” as the old trapper, Bill Bucket, pro- 
nounced him; and bright and early on the 
following Monday morning we were off. 
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I must close this chapter with a picture of 
our party, as we looked on that memorable 
Monday morning; and to this end the artist 
will assist me. 

By looking closely at the picture, you will 
see our transportation wagon, drawn by six 
oxen, and laden with a fair stock of provisions, 
ammunition, extra clothing, &c. Old Gum 
acts as manager of this establishment, while 
my friends from New York, — Professor Larned, 
Captain Barnes, and Charley Franks, — myself 
and Buffalo Horn, the Shawnee guide, bestride 
our several horses, while Master Fred rides his 
tough little pony, which bears the name of 
Dumfudget. 

The open prairie is before us, and Buffalo 
Horn is pointing off to the far horizon, towards 
which we have set out. 

Out on the Prairies at last. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_——_—__——- 
EMINENT LIVING MEN. 
BY W. S. GEORGE. 
GENERAL U. 8. GRANT. 


O succeed in doing what others have failed 
to do shows brains and pluck. It is the 
crowning glory of General Grant that he won 
victories with the same armies and on the same 
fields that had seen other Union commanders 
beaten, and that he put down the rebellion in 
about a year after he took supreme control of 
our military operations. Nay, there is a bright- 
er glory than this; and it is, General Grant’s 
modest, quiet, unselfish patriotism, his obe- 
dience to the civil power, his generosity towards 
inferiors, and his love of justice to all. Several 
military chieftains in America have been called 
**second Washingtons,” with fewer attributes 
of the father of his country than General Grant 
exhibits. 

Ulysses Simpson Grant was born of Scotch- 
Yankee parents, in Ohio, in 1822. A few anec- 
dotes are told of his boyhood, foretelling the 
traits of his manhood. When he was only two 
years old, a pistol was fired off close at his 
head, and he neither winked nor dodged, but 
eagerly cried, ‘‘ Fick it again! fick it again!” 
Fear is a word he never seemed to know the 
meaning of, and obstacles he liked to grapple 
with and overcome. At fourteen years of age 
he could break unruly horses so well that he 
gained local fame as a juvenile Rarey. When 
sent into the woods, on a certain occasion, for 
a load of timber, instead of waiting for men’s 
help, as most boys would, he put enormous 
logs on his sled by an ingenious use of the 
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lever and of horse power, and astonished 
everybody by promptly hauling the load home- 
wards about the time the men started to aid 
him. He was fond of the game of checkers, 
and if beaten at first by a new opponent, he 
would insist on playing more games, learn his 
method of play, and at last defeat him. On 
the military checker-board in Virginia, Grant 
was at first baffled by Lee, in the Wilderness; 
but perseverance and pushing energy, and the 
support of the loyal people, enabled our brave 
commander to ‘corner the king” rebel and 
his men at Appomattox Court-House, and win 
the test game. 

Young Grant’s early education was very lim- 
ited — only three months spent at common 
school each winter, very few books or news- 
papers to read, and no public library within 
reach. His father’s property was small, and 
in all newly-settled countries ‘‘help” is so 
scarce that the boys are made to work early 
and late. The smartest boy is the one who 
can ‘* mow his swath and hoe his row” with a 
man. Ulysses was able to render his father a 
man’s aid in farming and in the tanning busi- 
ness, and they always had the name of making 
good honest leather. A poor chance, well im- 
proved, is often better for a boy than the great- 
est advantages if slighted. Ulysses was an obe- 
dient, diligent scholar, quick in mathematics, 


fond of geography, and very persevering in all 
he took hold of. 


So, in 1839, he passed a preparatory exami- 
nation for a cadet’s place in West Point Mili- 
tary Academy, having the mental culture and 
bodily health and strength required of soldier 
boys who are to be trained for officers. Dur- 
ing his four years’ course at West Point, Ulys- 
ses (or ’Lis, as he was nicknamed) became 
noted for studious habits, close observance of 
the rules of the Academy, quiet and gentle- 
manly behavior, and for minding his own busi- 
ness. The stories told about his flogging a play- 
mate in childhood, also a cadet captain at West 
Point, are doubtless untrue; for Grant’s father 
declares that his taciturn, unobtrusive son never 
had a personal controversy in his life. And 
among his classmates Ulysses was popular, for 
they elected him corporal, sergeant, and finally 
officer of cadets, to command a company in 
their battalion drill. 

He acquitted himself well in all branches 
of the service. Cavalry exercises he became 
perfect in, his boyish skill in horsemanship 
coming in play; and he has always been more 
enthusiastic on horse-flesh than on any other 
subject. He ‘‘ talks horse ” very freely to politi- 
cians and others, who try to draw out his opin- 
ions, and if plagues them that they cannot get 
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their “ platforms” accepted by the plain sol- 
dier. In infantry tactics, which relate to the 
use of small arms, and in artillery, or, the 
handling of heavy guns, Grant’s progress. at 
West Point was steady, though not brilliant, 
and whatever he learned he remembered. He 
graduated about midway of his class in rank, 
and of.one hundred youth who started with 
him, seventy had proved unable or unwilling 
to go through the course of study and the phys- 
ical effort demanded of West Point cadets. 

At the age of twenty-one, Grant entered the 
United States army as brevet second lieutenant 
of the Fourth Regular Infantry, and for some 
time he performed the duties of a private sol- 
dier at Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis. His 
earliest taste of war was a skirmish now and 
then with the Indians. After a subsequent stay 
with his regiment up the Red River in Louis- 
iana, the war with Mexico broke out, and 
Grant found full employment and a fair field 
for his military ability. He fought in fourteen 
different battles in Mexico — all that one man 
could be present in; and at the storming of 
Chapultepec his gallantry and energy were 
noticed by his superior officers, and earned his 
promotion to a captaincy. Grant and his com- 
pany participated in the magnificent parade 
around the “ Halls of the Montezumas,” after 
the city of Mexico had surrendered to General 
Scott. 

Next came further experiences of Indian 
warfare in Oregon, then a few months of gar- 
rison life at Detroit and Sackett’s Harbor; and 
Captain Grant, seeing little prospect of active 
service or promotion, resigned his commission. 
He married an estimable lady (Miss Dent, re- 
siding near St. Louis), and tried farming for 
a while; but its peaceful scenes did not satisfy 
him, after the excitement of ‘‘ grim-visaged 
war.” He undertook the collection of debts 
for his neighbors, but was so honest and sin- 
cere that delinquents and sharpers could im- 
pose upon him by false pretences. In 1859, he 
and his father recommenced the tanning busi- 
ness, and .also opened a leather and saddlery 
store, at Galena, Illinois. The means of the 
firm were then so limited that Captain Grant 
(as he was called) drew only forty dollars per 
month for family expenses. But, by industry, 
integrity, and minding their own business, the 
firm of ‘“‘ Grant & Son” soon began to prosper, 
and enjoy a growing trade. Had peace con- 
tinued, the immortal name of U. S. Grant 
would probably have been known in a few 
western towns only, as that of a thorough 
tanner and thrifty trader, brief in talk, but 
prompt in action, and a good citizen withal. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Drrections. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


0, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT 
OF MORTAL BE PROUD ?* 


BY WILLIAM KNOX. 


O ™WHY should the spirit of Mor- 

’ TAL be PROUD? 

Like a swift-fleeting METEOR, a fast- 
flying CLoup, 

A flash of the **LIGHTNING, a break 
of the *wAvE, 

1*Man passeth from LIFE to his °REST 
* in the GRAVE. 


The leaves of the OAK and the wit- 
Low * may FADE, 

Be scattered around, and TOGETHER * 
be LAID; 

And the 'tvounc and the 'toLp, and 
the 'tLow and the 'HIGH, 

Shall moulder to *tpust, and °rTo- 
GETHER * shall lie. 


The *INFANT a mother attended and 
loved, 

The *MOTHER that infant’s affection 
who proved, 

The *HUSBAND that mother and in- 
fant who blessed, — 

1+ EACH, *ALL, are away to their dwell- 
ings of °REST. 


The ’MAID on whose CHEEK, on whose 
BROW, in whose EYE, 

Shone BEAUTY and PLEASURE, — her 
TRIUMPHS are 'By; 

. And the memory of those who LovED 
her and PRAISED 

Are ALIKE from the minds of the Liv- 
ING * ERASED. 





* This poem was written by a young 
Scotchman, a contemporary of Sir Walter 
Scott. He died in Edinburgh, in 1825, when 
only thirty-six years O6fage. It was the fa- 
vorite poem of President Lincoln, who often 
repeated it with deep feeling, and the spirit 
that pervades it no doubt influenced in some 
degree the life of that great but strangely 
humble man. 





The hand of the '*xrnc that the 'sceprre hath 


borne, 

The brow of the **priesT that the *miTrRe hath 
worn, 

The eye of the 'tsaGe, and the heart of the 
IBRAVE, 

Are *HIDDEN and “Lost in the depths of the 
°GRAVE. 


The ‘PEASANT, whose lot was to sow and to 
reap, 

The 'HERDSMAN, who climbed with his goats 
up the steep, 

The 'BEGGAR, who wandered in search of his 
bread, 

Have *FADED Away like the Grass that we 
tread. 


The 'sarntT, who enjoyed the communion of 
Heaven, 

The 'sInNER, who dared to remain unforgiven, 

The !wisE and the FOOLISH, the GUILTY and 
just, 

Have quietly **mINGLED their bones in the 
‘DUST. 


So th2 *mulL.TITULE * GcES —iike the FLOWER 
or the WEED 

That withers away to let 5orHERs succeed ; 

So the multitude "comes — even those we be- 
hold, 

To REPEAT every tale that has OFTEN been 
told. 


For we are the *sAME that our °FATHERS * have 
been ; 

We see the same *sIGuTs that our 5FATHERS * 
have seen; . 

We drink the same ‘sTREAM, and we view the 
same suN, 

And we run the same ‘course that our °Fa- 
THERsS * have run. 


The ‘rHouGHTS * we are thinking our °Fa- 
THERS * would think; 

From the ‘DEATH * WE are shrinking our *FA- 
THERS * would shrink; 

To the *L1FE * we are clinging *rHEy * ALSo * 
would cling, — 

But it ‘SPEEDS from us ALL like a BIRD on the 
wing. 


They ‘Lovep — but the ‘story we cannot 
unfold; 

They 'scoRNED — but the heart of the ‘HauGH- 
Ty t is COLD; } 

They 'GRIEVED — but no wail from their *sLuM- 
BER * will come; 

They 'JorEp — but the tongue of their ‘GLAD- 
NEss * is dumb. ° 
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They *piep — ay, they ‘DIED; — and ‘we, * 
THINGS * that are Now, 

Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

And make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

*MeetT the THINGS that *THEY met on their 
pilgrimage road. 


Yea! ‘Hope and 'DESPONDENCY, *t*PLEASURE 
and *PAIN, 

We MINGLE together in SUNSHINE and RAIN; 

And the ‘*sMILE and the 'rEar, the *tsonGc and 
the **DIRGE, 

‘STILL * FOLLOW each other, like surge upon 
surge. 


’Tis the **wink * of an ’EYE—’tis the “*DRAUGHT 
* of a ‘BREATH — 

From the blossom of *HEALTH to the paleness 
of *DEATH, 

From the gilded ‘sALoon to the *BIER and the 
®%SHROUD : — 

.O, *wuy * should the spirit of “tmorTAL * be 

‘PROUD? 


——__—_—_ 


HOMAGE. 


OR several centuries of the middle ages a 
large portion of the land in Europe was 
occupied by men who paid the rent with a cer- 
tain amount of military service. He who owed 


the service was the vassal ; the one to whom 
the service was due was the lord. 

The vassal’s first duty to the lord was alle- 
giance. He paid homage in the following man- 
ner: he uncovered his head and ungirded his 
sword. Then, kneeling before the lord, in 
whose hands he placed his own, he solemnly 
promised this lord to become hzs man, and to 
serve him faithfully with life and limb in re- 
turn for the land held of him. From the 
promise to be¢ome his man,— French homme, 
— is said to come the word homage. J/ 


In the city of Ephesus, says Vitruvius, 
there was an ancient law, hard indeed in its 
nature, but nevertheless equitable. When an 
architect was intrusted with a public work, an 
estimate thereof being lodged in the hands of 
a magistrate, his property was held as security 
until the work was finished. If the expense 
did not exceed the estimate, he was compli- 
mented with decrees and honors. So, when 
the excess was not more.than a fourth part of 
the original estimate, it was defrayed by the 
public. But if it was greater than a fourth, 
he was required to pay the excess out of his 
own pocket. J 











FRIENDLY HINTS TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 
SKATING. 


HE cold, bleak winds and hoar frosts re- 

mind us that the skating season has again 
arrived, and the boys and girls, young and old, 
hie away to the pond, the lake, and the river. 
And such antics, such hilarity, such boisterous 
mirth and gayety! Away speeds Johnnie, urg- 
ing himself on as if for ‘‘ dear life,” followed 
by a happy throng, uproarious and joyous, 
now gliding forward, now backward, and now 
circling around, and breathing the cold and 
life-giving pure air of heaven. If there are 
not lessons in music and drawing, the rival 
skaters vie with each other, boys and girls, — 
for the girls are also here, — in cutting their 
names, geometrical figures, and ludicrous 
forms, on the smooth ice, while the joyous 
laugh of the company is sufficiently musical 
for such an occasion. 

But Johnnie and his associates are not al- 
ways sufficiently prudent and judicious in their 
sport. Skating, though a pleasant amusement, 
has a higher object than mere amusement. 
The strengthening of the bones, muscles, 
nerves, and sinews of the body is as impor- 
tant, to say the least, as the pleasure derived 
from an innocent and pleasant pastime. While 
it is right that we should use these muscles, 
&c., to secure pleasure, under proper circum- 
stances, it is not right that we should aduse 
them. Most boys and girls, and perhaps older 
persons, are too violent in these exercises : ex- 
erting themselves so vigorously as to produce 
perspiration and fatigue, then sitting down to 
rest and ‘‘ cool off,” they are very likely to ‘‘ take 
cold,” the result of which may be a cough, 
fever, sore muscles, lame limbs, &c., &c. Vio- 
lent exercise is always unsafe, while,that of a 
gentler character is calculated to give pleasure 
and strengthen the body, leaving no soreness 
of limbs, no pain or suffering. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.} 
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35. Baton Rouge. 36. 
38. Letter A. 


34- Archangel. 
rat, tar. 37. Mail, Lima. 
Amherst. 40. Windsor. 41. Eastport. 
Newport. 43. Naples. 44. Lancaster. 45. 
Winchester. 46. Norwich. 47. Houston. 48. 
N V (eye) s t (he) (rack) (of) (tea) (hes) o 
(land) t (oar) t (ewer) of t (he) (body) — 
Envy is the rack of the soul and torture of the 
body. 49. 119. 50. Lighthouse. 51. A roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss. 52: Noah. 53. 
Ontario. 54. Spirit. 55. Seneca. 56. Su- 
perior. 57. Michigan. 58. Winnebago. 59. 
Borgne. 60. Tule. 61. Dickens. 62. Ama- 
zon. 63.Can. 64. Ada. 65. Nap. 66. Asia. 
67. Red Sea. 68. Jackson. 69. Islip. 70. 
Portage. 71. Freehold. 72. Dayton. 73. 


Kingstree. - 74. Rutland. 75. Armstrong. 76. 


Kite. 77. Swallow. 78. Magpie. 79. Turkey. 
80. 1. Robber. 2. Ohio. 3. Boy — Ros Roy. 
81. Seek and Find, or The Adventures of a 
Smart Boy. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


ab 


B.BUNCOMBE 


G. GRANT 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF CITIES. 


84. In care. 85. Talon.. 86. O,Ireap. 87. 
I can feed. 88. O, I post. 89. E no strap. 
90. Work on Ty.” or. Néat masiec. 

Ros. Roy. 
SECRET WRITING. 


92. Pvs Cpzt boe Hjsmt. Pmjwfs Pqujd’t. 


" Mutu In Parvo. 

93- A word of five letters contains the follow- 
ing: 1.To gather. 2. A vegetable. 3. A part 
of the body. 4. To undermine. 5. A verb 
from ‘“‘be.” 6. Todry. 7. Partofaship. 8. 
A fruit. 9. Scanty. 10. A tool. 11. An ad- 
verb. 12. To destroy. 13. An animal. 14. 
An exercise in grammar. 15. A parent. 16. 
Toknock. 17. Anepoch. 18. Tocut. 19. A 
venomous reptile. 20. Rough. 21. Equality. 
22. A weapon of warfare. R. C. L., Jr. 


94- REBUS. 


CHARADES. 

95- My first is an article of apparel; my sec- 
ond is a grain; my third, a grain; my whole is 
a tropic. J. W. 

96. My first, a bag; my second, clothing; my 
third, an interjection; my whole,a city. 97. 
My first, to rescue; my second, a girl’s name; 
my whole, a city. WILLIE WINKLE. 

ENIGMA. * 

98- It is composed of 14 letters. The 10, F3, 
3 is a boy’s nickname. The 9, I, II, 4, 12, 14 
is a voyage. The 6,7 means therefore. The 
5, 2,8 is a prefix. The whole is the title of a 
famous book. Lorain LINCOLN. 


MusicaL PuZZLEs. 


99- 


100. 


1 
TT 








PF. Th. Ros Roy. 


RiODLES. 
1o1. What is that which has four fingers and 
a thumb, but is neither flesh, blood, nor bone? 
102. What is that which has feet, but no hands, 





DIAMOND. 


nails, or claws? Korry O’LANvs. 
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WE prefer Bay State’s avec tétes to his other 
contributions. — J. A. C.’s last puzzle is 
the best, and very good too. We receive cross- 
word enigmas on the name of Dickens nearly 
every day. If you are very anxious to preserve 
the Letter-Bag in Volume I., could you not 
have it bound at the end of the book? — Big 
Sunflower’s geographical rebus contained two 
letters; it should have been composed wholly 
of symbols. ‘If at first you don’t succeed,” 
&c. — Steel Pen’s corrections and contribution 
are favorably received. The latter is preserved, 
hoping to find room for it some time. — Now 
or Never shall appear. — We do not find any- 
thing in Frank M. H.’s letter quite good encugh 
to print. The papers will be sent by mail when 
you send the names and: price of subscription. 
Success to your efforts. 

Sylvan Grove misses several old head work- 
ers, as Fox, &c. The capital geographical 
rebus he sends is now in the hands of Mr. Kil- 
burn. He sent it before, or some one else 
did. — R. C. L., Jr. sends another long list of 
correct answers. — Cliff Clipper sends a good 
new puzzle. Where did he see his model? — 
C. W. M. has got up a club. Why is he like 
Ernest Thornton? The answer to this is some- 
thing about a smart boy. Try something else 
instead of rebuses, Charlie. — Harry D. O. 
sends favors. — Noddy Newman’s rebus will 
just pass muster. Answers correct. We are 
glad he takes so much pleasure in the Maga- 
zine. We shall try to deserve his good opin- 
ions in the future as in the past. — Here is an- 
other letter from our good friend Sylvan Grove, 
with some new puzzles, which are highly ac- 
ceptable. — Only one of Rob and Frederick’s 
geographical rebuses is free from letters. Mr. 
Kilburn has that one. ‘ 

Ettie M. hopes in her next to be able to claim 
relationship by sending her five subscribers. 
Such nieces are invaluable. We take her cross- 
word enigma. — Musicus writes a very enter- 
taining letter. The debating society of which 
he is secretary have been discussing the mo- 
mentous question, “ Resolved, that the mind 
of woman is inferior to that of man.” M. 
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modestly suggests that it is a ‘“‘ weighty ques- 
tion to be discussed by a few young sprouts; ” 
but we are of the opinion they handled the 
subject as discreetly as many older men have 
done. — P. Squigs, Eskyre, wants the Magazine 
enlarged. You were never an editor, Phineas, 
or you would know that it was large enough. 
— If Ike could only see the pile of cross-word 
enigmas in our drawer, he. would not wonder 
that his does not appear. Hayti has been re- 
ceived before. —M. H. A. sends an enigma, 
which we sadly cast away. The subject is one 
to which we do not allude in the Head Work, 
and it had several letters repeated. — L. C. D. 
sends some elegant rebuses, but most of them 
have been sent before. We take the last one. 
— Sagittaw’s first charade is the best of his 
excellent contributions, and shall be printed. — 
W. D. D.’s “original conundrum” is not ori- 
ginal in either branch. 

Black Hawk’s historical questions do not meet 
our requirements. He wishes to correspond 
with Lorain Lincoln — Haverstraw, N. Y. 
— Some of Skiff’s transpositions have been 
accepted before, and some are imperfect. We 
never complain that a letter is too short. — 
Batavia can obtain the covers by sewing fifty 
cents to Messrs. Lee & Shepard. They will 
send them immediately by mail, postpaid. 
Thank you for the new subscribers. Please 
send some more. — Red Rover’s transpositions 
lack point. — The ‘“ few hopes” of Punch the 
Printer are destined to be blighted, as to rebus 
No. 1; Indianapolis will pass. — Elmwood, a 
new correspondent, is welcome. The letter is 
better than the head work. We prefer to have 
the rebuses drawn, but they may be written. 
In either case they must be very good, as we 
have an enormous quantity to select from. — 
We take L. C..D.’s enigma in preference to the 
other matter. The first puzzle is old. — Jug 
can do better.on transpositions. Try it. 

Whitehill’s double acrostic shall be saved. 
Short names are best. — We appreciate John- 
ny Jay’s efforts to obtain subscribers in the far- 
off land of Nebraska, where the grasshoppers 
have eaten up all the crops, the boys and girls 
have no money, and their parents do not ap- 
preciate juvenile literature. In consideration 
of this unfortunate condition of affairs, the 
publishers will send as he desires. Moscow is 
good. — Mr. McGuffin can buy a small second- 
hand press, at.the seller’s price, all the way 
from ten to a hundred dollars. When we 
lecture in ‘* Nie Yorick” we shall look for 
him in the audience, assured that our optics 
will recognize one so smart without,an intro- 
duction. 
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Our Boys Giris 


OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 











THE POPE. 


_— an early period of the middle ages 
the Roman pontiffs have been acknowl- 
edged by good Catholics as the true successors 
of St. Peter, and the supreme head of the 
Catholic church by divine appointment. 

Since the middle of the eighth century they 
have also possessed temporal power, ruling 
over men and maintaining armies. Thus, in 
the. time of their greatest prosperity, when 
they claimed supremacy over all, the sover- 
eigns of Christendom, when they deposed 
kings, and gave away crowns, when emperors 
professed to reign by the grace of God and of 
the pope, these pontiffs wielded — as they still 
continue to wield — both temporal and spirit- 
ual power. 

And n¥w, after a thousand years, the Italians 
are calling for the abolition of this temporal 
power. They wish to complete the unity of 
Italy by-incorporating into their kingdom the 
Papal States, and removing their capital to 
Rome. 

Among civilized people, two neighboring 
governments, existing in the same age, and 
over men of the same race and language, 
could not well be more unlike than those of 
Victor Emanuel II. and Pius IX. 

The subjects of the king enjoy a large share 
of political liberty; education is daily improv- 
ing among them, and they are making rapid 
advances in agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce. In a word, they are taking an 
honorable place among the progressive na- 
tions of the earth. 

In the Papal States the pope, as a temporal 
‘prince, has absolute authority. All offices of 
influence are in the hands of priests, and the 
whole system of government is more suitable 
to the thirteenth than to the nineteenth century. 

Pope Pius seems to be at war with. the civil- 
ization of the present age. In 1864 he pub- 
lished to the world a series of propositions 
which he condemned as impious and heretical. 
In this list were included liberty of the press, 
liherty of conscience, and everything else which 
resembles religious and political liberty. He 
also claimed the right of influencing the legis- 
lation of Catholic countries, so as to do away 
with all laws favorable to Protestants and Jews. 





As to giving up his temporal power, he does 
not think of it, but declares that the holy fa- 
ther can never be the subject of any earthly 
sovereign. 

On this last point Catholics themselves are 
not of one mind. Many, of course, agree with 
the pope, whatever his views may be. Others, 
and a very large number too, would like to see 
the Papal States given up to Italy. In 1862 a 
petition to the pope in favor of the abolition 
of his temporal power was signed by nearly 
nine thousand Italian priests. 

Catholics do not even think it essential that 
the seat of the supreme power should remain 
at Rome, though it could not be transferred to 
any other place without the consent of the 
whole church. 

Events now passing may bring a solution of 
this problem of the papacy, which has puzzled 
Europe for many a long year. 


—— In the Chinese empire reverence for 
parental authority is very great. Even if a 
father puts a child to death, he is only pun- 
ished as for a minor offence. But any outrage 
upon his person by a child is punishable with 
death. Some years ago a man joined with his 
wife in beating his mother. Husband and 
wife were executed. The wife’s mother, though 
wholly innocent, was whipped; the house in 
which they lived was razed to the ground; the 
whole district was solemnly cursed; all the 
students belonging to it were degraded, and 
the magistrates were removed from their offices 
and banished from the place. wt 


Larce D1amonps. — Only six very large 
diamonds are known in the world, and they 
are called Jaragons. Their names are, ‘‘ The 
Koh-i-noor” (in the possession of Queen Vic- 
toria), ‘‘The Star of the South,” ‘“ The Re- 
gent,” or “‘ Pitt” diamond, ‘The Great Aus- 
trian,” ‘“‘The Orloff,” or ‘‘Great Russian,” 
and “The Borneo.” The latter is in the pos- 
session of the Rajah of Maltan, in Borrreo. It 
is the largest known, weighing three hundred 
and sixty-seven carats, but it is in the uncut 
state. Ss. 


— Tue rapid growth of London in the 
sixteenth century was considered a public ca- 
lamity. In 1580 a proclamation was issued 
forbidding the building of houses within three 
miles of that city under penalty of imprison- 
ment and forfeiture of the materials. This 
prohibition has often been repeated; and yet 
the great metropolis, with its three thousand 
miles and more of streets, is growing as fast 
as ever. 





